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conduct: she was always surrounded by her ladies of the bed-
chamber and rnaids-of-honour, though indeed - she added with
a flash of spirit - ' if she had ever had the will or had found
pleasure in such a dishonourable life - from which may God
preserve her! - she did not know of anyone who could forbid
her.'

Such was the scandal that the Imperial ambassador, to re-
assure his master, found it necessary to make inquiries about
Elisabeth's virtue among those who had brought her up since
childhood. They swore by all that was holy that she had most
certainly never been forgetful of her honour. But gossip took
no heed of truth. In December the English ambassador at
Brussels felt compelled to write to his mistress and Cecil about
the rumours current there, which were so bad that he did not
dare to say all, even in a covering note for Cecil's own eyes,
Some of the nobles and councillors, such as Cecil, were over-
whelmed with anxiety, others lusted for Dudley's blood.
Quadra told of a plot to murder him, and someone was said to
have asked whether England was so poor that none could be
found to stab him with a poniard. It was the Imperial ambassa-
dor's opinion that if the Queen married Dudley, she might one
evening lay herself down as Queen of England and rise the next
morning as plain Mistress Elizabeth. Quadra heard people say
that they wanted no more women rulers. It mattered little If a
King's passions ran away with him, but a Queen, like Caesar's
wife, had to be above suspicion. In the summer of 1560 old
mother Do we of Brentford was telling her acquaintances that
Dudley and the Queen had played at legerdemain and that he
had given her a child. There was a similar rumour current in
Hertfordshire. But far more sinister, in the light of what was
about to happen, was a persistent report that Dudley intended
to get rid of his wife - to poison her was the usual story.

On ii September the Spanish ambassador, Quadra, had a
very remarkable budget of news. Probably three days before,
after a futile interview with Elizabeth on the subject of mar-
riage, he had met Cecil, in the gloomiest of moods. Cecil had
been away from Court that summer, negotiating a treaty in